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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

Sweei  Briar  Anthology  is  presented  to  the  public  as  part  of  the 
program  honoring  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  college  during  its 
jubilee  year  of  1956. 

Since  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  selection,  for  reasons  of  space 
and  format,  to  reprints  of  recently  published  work  by  alumnae  and 
students,  the  editor  regretfully  excluded  earlier  publications  and 
material  submitted  by  staff-writers  on  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Prose  is  represented  by  two  short  stories  and  the  introductory 
essay,  written  for  the  anthology  by  Hildegarde  Flanner,  distin- 
guished poet  and  critic,  who  attended  Sweet  Briar  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Her  work  appears  in  the  New  Yorker  and  in 
Botteghe  Oscure. 

Sixteen  of  the  poems,  including  nine  winners  of  awards  or 
prizes,  were  written  on  campus,  in  the  creative-writing  courses, 
which,  at  Sweet  Briar,  are  under  the  direction  of  a  professional 
writer. 

Students  now  write  for  publication  before  graduation,  as  part 
of  their  credit  courses,  but  they  still  find  themselves  in  stiff  com- 
petition with  earlier  alumnae,  who  waited  until  after  commence- 
ment "to  explore  their  own  amazement  in  the  language  of  poetry" 
— as  Christopher  Fry  has  said — and  are  now  established  writers. 

The  editor  hopes  that  this  anthology,  within  its  limitations, 
will  introduce  the  work  of  Sweet  Briar  writers  to  a  larger  public, 
and  serve  as  a  tribute  to  the  college,  on  the  occasion  of  her  golden 
jubilee. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Borestone  Mountain  Awards 
Anthology,  The  Lyric,  Kaleidograph,  Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot, 
Annual  Anthology  of  College  Poetry,  Charm,  Voices,  The  Bram- 
Uer,  the  Lynchburg  News,  Coraddi,  Pen,  Lyric  Virginia  Today, 
for  permission  to  reprint  material. 

Evelyn  Eaton 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Creative  Writing 
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FORE^^ORD 

You  have  doubtless  noticed,  with  your  talents  and  sensitivities 
so  evident  in  this  collection,  that  poetry  is  forever  asking  questions 
about  itself.  What  is  it,  why  is  it,  and  why  do  you  write  it  ?  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  poetry  is  a  wise  and  tactful  teacher,  generous  with 
answers  as  with  questions,  tolerant  of  the  wistful  and  the  hesitant. 
Although  the  lessons  taught  by  poetry  may  be  strict  or  humbling, 
poetry  begins  with  simple  or  natural  or  lovely  things,  or  merely 
with  something  dear  to  us  as  children,  an  unconsciously  possessed 
image  of  poetic  containment,  real  enough  to  survive  the  years.  In 
my  case  it  was  a  little  flask  of  quicksilver. 

Why  we  write  poetry,  why  we  struggle  with  the  fatigues,  humil- 
iations and  failures  so  often  involved,  we  do  not  clearly  know,  and 
poetry,  in  its  generosity,  gives  first  one  answer,  then  another.  We 
can  say  that  our  feelings,  sensibilities  and  mental  capacities  join 
together,  are  teamed  in  a  kind  of  energy  or  excitation  in  response 
to  the  special  quality  of  something  that  is  beautiful,  strange,  good, 
bad,  complex,  outrageous,  but  never  indifferent.  Yet  poetry  is  not 
a  solution  to  extremes.  Perhaps,  we  cautiously  think,  it  might  better 
be  called  the  equilibrium  between  the  confidently  known  and  the 
poignantly  or  desperately  unknown,  or  (but  this  would  be  a  trifle 
high-flown)  the  point  at  which  dailiness  dares  the  transcendant, 
or  (more  calmly)  simply  an  affair  between  mind  and  matter.  We 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  for  some  poets,  rather  rare  today, 
a  poem  begins  with  a  panic,  not  a  panic  of  fear,  but  panic  in  the 
old  wilderness  elemental  sense  of  identity  with  nature  and  the  an- 
tiquities of  forest,  stone  and  water.  From  then  on  the  poem  is  a 
control  of  such  a  passion.  With  increase  of  epigrams  we  get  no 
better  and  no  further,  for  definitions  tend  to  become  ends  in  them- 
selves.  Capsules  of  insight  do  not  afford  the  vision  we  need,  and 


it  is  better  to  do  without  than  to  deceive  ourselves.   In  this,  poetry 
itself  does  not  fail  us  or  fool  us,  it  merely  instructs, 

I  have  said  that  poetry,  as  principle,  is  not  a  solution  to  ex- 
tremes, but  poetry  in  action,  like  life  (of  which  it  is  our  fullest 
image)  continually  has  to  do  with  opposites  and  contradictions. 
These,  when  we  have  resolved  them,  put  us  in  a  better  relation  to 
poetry,  they  are  indeed  one  of  poetry's  many  ways  of  staying  alive 
for  us.  For  example,  from  poetry,  the  source  of  the  inspiring,  we 
learn  never  to  trust  in  inspiration  alone.  Creation  is  not  spon- 
taneous. It  carries,  and  it  may  suffer  before  it  concludes.  Poetry  is 
a  human  condition  and  speaks  to  a  human  condition,  yet  communi- 
cation is  by  no  means  a  reliable  purpose,  for  communication  desires 
a  response  in  the  form  of  praise,  desires  to  be  told  that  it  has  spoken 
well,  and  thus  enter  the  personal  confusions  of  anticipation  and 
disappointment.  The  world  deals  in  praise  and  public  success,  but 
poetry  is  aloof  from  these.  Rather,  the  unassertive  honesty  of  a 
fresh  poetical  perception,  when  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  it, 
is  offered  for  another  mind  akin,  a  cousinly  taste,  a  compatriot  of 
our  own  inner  country  to  pick  up,  and  perhaps  he  does,  and  you 
have  in  that  your  reward.  Does  this  seem  a  lonely  state  of  mind 
and  work?  Not  at  all,  I  should  say,  for  it  is  a  state  of  poise  and 
freedom.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  steadily  get  from  one 
place  to  another  on  the  road  ahead.  Poetry,  although  it  is  some- 
times thus  misused,  is  not  just  another  way  to  be  a  success,  it  is  a 
spiritual  undertaking,  and  that  implies  much.  No  matter  though 
it  be  secular  and  mundane,  poetry  is  genuinely  "a  concern,"  as 
that  word  is  used  religiously.  Like  any  other  serious  concern  it 
teaches  us  to  profit  by  our  mistakes  and  to  acquire  the  skill,  trem- 
bling and  fitful,  to  pick  up  and  go  on,  and  even  to  forgive  ourselves 
our  own  sins,  committed  ignorantly  in  its  disservice.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  what  poetry  teaches,  that  poets  are  people  who  have  not 


only  the  chance  but  even  the  obligation  to  finish  what  is  begun  by 
their  partial  glimpse  into  the  difficult,  intense  and  shifting  cate- 
gories of  words  and  meanings.  It  is  in  a  way  like  the  kingdom  of 
biblical  promise,  directly  within  us,  yet  only  a  handful  of  the 
choice  and  the  saved  make  the  profound  and  motionless  journey  to 
find  it.  Poetry  offers  a  similar  promise.  The  rest  falls  to  your  part. 

We  will  not  soon  come  to  the  end  of  what  poetry  can  teach  us, 
whether  we  are  reading  it,  writing  it,  or  living  it  by  the  arts  of 
curiosity  and  observation.  As  we  learn  what  is  right  or  wrong  for 
poetry,  the  same  values  assess  life,  or  should  we  put  it  the  other 
way  around  ?  We  know  that  the  miracles  of  masters,  old  and  new, 
are  to  be  respected  and  escaped  from,  for  neither  art  nor  conscience 
ever  flourished  on  its  knees.  We  discern  between  the  real  and  the 
glamorous.  Both  give  off  a  good  deal  of  light,  but  the  one  lasts  on 
its  tough  fuel  while  the  other  quickly  reduces  to  perfumed  ash,  like 
cheap  incense.  We  beware  of  easy  achievements  and  the  gloss  of 
facility.  They  are  tricks  of  form  turned  false  or  fashionable.  True 
form  is  structural  and  inward,  it  does  not  exist  without  strain. 
Finally,  poetry  warns  us  that  if  practice  makes  perfect,  it  is  time 
to  begin  over. 

As  you  stand  in  a  place  of  talent  and  beginnings,  you  are  bene- 
ficiaries, members  of  a  long  continuity  of  seekers  and  finders  from 
whose  hands  the  guarded  quicksilver  has  always  slipped,  not  with- 
out peril,  forward  into  the  next  extended  palm.  It  is  a  captive 
and  restless  treasure  to  hold.  It  is  heavy  for  its  slight  and  shining 
volume.  It  is  solid  yet  it  flows.  It  is  distilled  yet  it  lives.  It  is  a 
mineral  with  a  mind.  It  is  eternal  matter.  If  it  is  divided  it  suffers 
no  loss  of  itself,  it  is  gathered  again  in  one  soft  gleam  of  wholeness. 
It  is  the  stuff  of  our  sober  astonishment,  the  concentration  of  itself 
without  hindrance,  and  if  it  is  not  spilled,  it  is  poetry. 

HiLDEGARDE    FlANNER 
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ROBIN   FRANCIS 

Trail  of  the  Swan 

Beside  the  elephant  tree, 

With  casual  art, 

The  swan  dives  slowly, 

Ruffles  to  terrify 

The  perceptive  pool,  a  soft  dart 

Striking  out  bullseyes 

On  her  own  heart. 

The  man  wanders  to  the  pool. 

Catching  himself  In  vines  — 

An  almost  fool  — 

Engraved  with  the  white,  minlscule 

Swan  shape  he  finds 

Propelling  its  cool 

Image  in  his  mind. 

hie  sees  the  dwindled  swan 

Inspect  her  blurred  serenity. 

Wreathing  further  down 

Where  imaged  eye  meets  eye  upon 

The  surface,    hie  perceives 

The  enigmatic  question 

Of  Identity. 

The  swan  breaks  through  reflection. 

Darting  in  her  dark  facsimile 

She  filters  up  the  golden 

Fish  In  swarms  and  then  sails  on. 

Retreating  from  the  tangled  tree. 

The  man  is  gone. 

The  water  shivers  back  to  symmetry. 
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ROBIN  FRANCIS 


Zeno 

Zeno  spread  infinity 

between  the  archer  and  the  tree. 

The  arrows  that  were  slung 

two  thousand  years  ago  have  hung 

there  ever  since.  The  tortoise  beat 

the  hare,  whose  handicapped  fleet 

foot  could  not  defeat  the  shell. 

All  other  arrows  fell, 

all  other  hares,  even  if  conspired 

against,  have  jumped  the  fired 

gun  and  overrun  the  tortoise. 

Time  rushes,  but  in  this. 

(One  waits  to  see  the  arrow  fall) 

Time  rushes,  yet,  here  watch  it  crawl 
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ROBIN  FRANCIS 


Metamorphosis 

In  the  warm  wind  of  Spring 
the  white  lamb  starts  travelling 
from  the  fold  through  fields  of  grass, 
hoping  to  see  the  lion  pass. 
The  gentle  lamb,  whose  cloud-dreams  hold 
an  image  of  the  marigold 
flame-locked  lion's  head  bowed  down  beside 
its  own,  walks  slowly,  snowy-eyed. 
The  lion  thunders  on  the  path, 
searing  the  earth,  a  high  wrath 
of  flame  ascending  from  the  mane. 
Eagerly,  unable  to  restrain 
itself,  the  lamb  runs  on 
to  meet  Its  promised  antiphon. 
Facing  fire,  it  awaits  a  cool 
and  quenching  operative  to  rule. 
Instead,  the  Hon  takes  control, 
crouches,  leaps,  and  swallows  whole 
the  peaceful  lamb.   Its  raging  eye, 
its  furious  shoulder  liquefy, 
running  fluid  gold.  The  withered  roots 
revive  and  spring  a  thousand  shoots 
within  each  fiery  print  to  monogram 
the  lion's  passage  with  the  lamb. 
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ROBIN  FRANCIS 


Snowfall 

Closing  like  a  spell  around  the  tree, 

But  leaving  where  its  summer's  shade  fell,  still  bare  earth, 

Snow  descends,  scattering  the  foxes,  rabbits  flee 

And  nothing  moves  beside  us  In  the  wide  storm's  girth. 

Only  the  quiet  circle,  invulnerable, 

Fir  branches  dropped  like  stakes  and  drifting  deeper  Into  snow. 

Like  those  lost  children  we  are  wonderful. 

Enchanted  Is  the  castle  where  the  branches  grow. 

Now  the  finches  are  returning,  see  the  string 

Of  suet,  and  the  yellow  birds,  like  wasps, 

Entangled  by  their  sticky  feet. 

And  with  the  glasses,  see  It  might  be  Spring, 

Two  lovers  sleeping  heaped  with  snow,  the  crust  of  sleet 

Drawn  up  across  them  like  a  sheet. 
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ROBIN  FRANCIS 


Enclosure 

Moon,  shine  down 

on  a  closed  country, 

shrivel  the  brown 

inflammable  grass. 

Be  incendiary. 

You  pass 

our  borders, 

inflame  us,  disobey 

our  orders. 

Ignite 

the  dry  land  that  we  may 

consume  ourselves  in  light, 

bring  day 
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ROBIN   FRANCIS 


The  Ring 

Remove  the  ring 

discard  the  adamantine  thing 

that  mocks  your  hand. 

Old  age 

cannot  command 

its  permanence.  Dessicate 

and  rage 

yourself  to  bone 

encircled  with  no  glaciate 

unchanging  stone. 

Decay  alone. 
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PHYLLIS   JOYNER 


The  Chinaberry  Tree 

At  our  young  tea  party 

Under  the  chinaberry  tree 

We  waved  leaf  fans 

And  you  scratched  the  ears 

Of  the  china  elephant 

With  nnudpie  hands; 

That  obedient  beast  trumpeted  tea 

While  Time  crouched 

In  the  chinaberry  tree, 

Waiting  to  steal  you  from  me. 
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PHYLLIS    JOYNER 


The    Butterbean 

They  said  "Seek  the  hanging  butterbean 

Slit  Its  sides,  capture  the  useful  white  pith, 

Perhaps  In  a  mystical  manner  Its  green 

Will  reproduce  and  you  will  have  your  green  thumb, 

Your  green  thumb  which  you  need 
To  let  the  luxuriant  garden  growing 
In  the  rich  soil  of  your  mind,  seed 
Itself  In  the  dark  earth  outside." 

She  knelt  before  wet  green  vines 
hHands  searching  blindly  for  the  pulpy 
Whiteness  clasped  by  curving  lines. 
Concealed  In  beetle-riddled  leaves. 

Dark  red  dahlias,  baskets  of  gold 
Roses,  forsythia,  marigolds,  magnolias, 
Jasmine,  Jonquils,  Camillas,  perfect  and  cold 
In  her  ephemeral  garden,  still  unseen. 

She  shelled  through  drowsy  afternoons. 
Goaded  by  this  chimerical  growth 
Needing  to  be  transplanted  soon. 
Pressing  the  boundaries  of  her  brain. 

When  the  vines  were  no  longer  green 
She  had  a  shelf  of  canned  butterbean. 
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JANE   RODGERS   KEATING 


The  Chameleon 

The  chameleon 

Is  not  infallible. 

One  indigo  flash  will  betray  him 

On  his  rock. 

Recoil  from  dreams, 

Oriole  and  tanager, 

Bantam  cock, 

Magnify  sparse  brownness 

Dull  sparrow,  coarse  tree-toad. 

Hermit  priest. 
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JANE   RODGERS   KEATING 


The  Last  Five  Days  of  Christmas 
Variations  on  a  Chrisimas  Carol 

Five  gold  rings  upon  the  tree: 

One  that  nny  true  love  gave  to  me, 

One  for  the  candle  in  the  hail, 

One  for  the  star  that  forgot  to  fall, 

One  for  the  angel  in  the  sky, 

One  for  the  manger  child's  soft  cry. 

Four  birds  calling  in  the  tree: 

One  that  my  true  love  gave  to  me, 

One  that  perched  on  a  shepherd's  staff, 

One  that  out-sang  Herod's  laugh. 

One  that  soared  with  the  Virgin's  prayer  - 

A  far  flung  star  on  a  silver  stair. 

Three  French  horns  upon  the  tree: 
One  that  my  true  love  gave  to  me, 
One  embroidered  in  a  Wise  Man's  robe, 
One  that  sprung  from  the  heart  of  Job. 

A  pair  of  turtledoves  in  the  tree: 
One  that  my  true  love  gave  to  me. 
One  that  flew  from  Noah's  ark 
Came  to  a  stable  calling  "Hark!" 

Christ  child  caroled  in  the  air, 
Holy  vision,  silent  prayer. 
And  one  more  gift  was  given  to  me 
A  small  brown  partridge  in  a  pear  tree. 
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MARY   LinLEJOHN 


The  Lovers 

They  touch,  In  love  made  tangible; 
quicken  earth's  sullen  womb  to  bear 
them  spring,  their  menaced  radiance 
to  her  corruption  fallen  heir. 

Flame  of  sun  consumes  their  day; 
Locusts  of  love  nibble  their  night; 
who  gaze  at  Time,  eternal-eyed 
faggots  of  immortal  light. 
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MARY    LiniEJOHN 


The  Crusader 

The  wall  that  withstood  time  and  tears, 
hie  set  at  with  his  naked  fists; 
The  nnortar  crumbled  Into  sand, 
The  stone  to  mist. 

The  sane  world  finds  against  him  now 

Justly;  only  madmen  dare 

To  focus  total  strength  against 

A  barricade  of  air. 
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MARY    LITTLEJOHN 


The  Romantics 

Insatiate  of  unv/orldly  bliss 

They  seek  the  supersensual  touch 

Of  thought  to  thought;  leave  unsearched 

The  body's  healing  nnlndlessness. 

In  a  semi  cosmic  gulp, 

They  clutch  at  love  and  swallow  air, 

Voyage  singly  to  despair; 

Until  each  eats  the  other  up. 

The  rapture  of  love's  unsuccess; 
This  is  the  style  that  suits  them  best. 
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MARY    UTTLEJOHN 


An  Albatross  Too  Frequent 

If  we  should  answer  without  lies 
what  we  have  loved,  and  why  and  how; 
If  we  loved  wisely,  we  surnnlse 
we  could  not  be  disconsolate  now. 

But  nnan,  heaven's  outcast  wanderer, 
seeks  bright  nothings;  excuse  to  fall 
himself  or  any  other;  prefers 
frightening  strangers  with  his  shabby  tale. 
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REBECCA  BELL  TOMLINSON 


Every  Old  Sage 

Every  old  sage,  of  every  old  sort, 

if  he  writes,  take  a  swat  at  the  ancient  sport 

of  penning,  panning,  punning,  or  pinning, 

warping,  warnning,  wooing,  or  winning 

love. 

Every  new  sage,  if  he's  worth  his  salt 
to  psychology,  aims  and  strains  to  exalt 
by  treatising,  tallying,  taming,  telling, 
sweetening,  scenting,  sainting,  and  selling 
sex. 

Neither  trick  is  really  base; 
both  serve  to  populate  the  place. 
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REBECCA  BELL  TOMLINSON 


What  Is  There  in  the  Spectrum 

What  Is  there  in  the  spectrum 
between  the  blue  and  lavender? 
It  is  not  nothingness,  for  it  is  there. 

Describe  to  me  the  isthmus 

between  C  sharp  and  D  flat. 

I  neared  it  once,  but  was  too  awed  to  stare. 
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HELEN  BAKER  WALLER 


Estimate  of  Birth 

Treasure  these  footprints  where  the  ages  fed 
The  coral  gardens  to  the  ocean's  flood 
After  the  living  algae  rose  and  spread 
A  velvet  carpet,  patterned  In  leaf  and  bud, 
At  summer's  end.  Washed  by  the  massive  tide 
Of  under-root  and  stem,  where  peat-grass  bound 
The  startled  earth,  at  last  a  tree  defied 
The  insolent  gale  to  stand  on  solid  ground. 

Ageless  to  shape  the  struggle,  win  the  land 

For  ledges  clothed  with  fern  where  seedlings  climb 

The  sleeping  hills,  the  green-robed  mountains  stand 

Bareheaded  In  the  sun.  Alone  with  time 

A  man  may  look  on  Eve's  own  footprints,  fair 

As  once  In  Eden  Adam  found  them  there. 
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HELEN  BAKER  WALLER 


The  Lacemakers 

They  could  not  escape  the  declining 
Sun  that  latticed  their  faces. 
As  always  their  fingers  are  nnining 
And  turning  the  skeins  into  laces 

For  a  web  that  the  great  Canal  yields 
To  four  leaves  of  the  clover, 
To  poppies  that  have  reddened  the  fields 
of  Flanders  .  .  .  Over  and  over 

The  bobbin  turns  in  gnarled  hands, 
And  an  old  one  lifts  an  eye 
That  remennbers  to  smile.   One  understands 
A  word  from  a  passer-by. 

Old  as  is  sharing,  each  with  the  other, 
Of  Intricate  patterns,  this  grace 
hlolds  a  challenge  against  new  disaster 
Dismissed  in  a  problem  of  lace. 
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HELEN  BAKER  WALLER 


Self  Portrait 

(Frick  Galleries,  New  York) 

He  used  a  sorrow 

To  disperse  the  gloom  — 

A  kindled  flame 

Erasing  the  old  boundaries 

A  mortal  shares  with  time. 

So  moving  silence, 

So  confounding  night, 

The  luminous  will 

Breathed  on  the  precious  spark 

Lighting  the  walls  of  greatness 

Till  he  stood  alone. 

Determined,  ageless,  sovereign. 
He  paints,  possessed,  serene. 
The  inner  giant  towering 
Alone  before  his  judge, 
Rembrandt  van  Rljn. 
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HELEN  BAKER  WALLER 


Two  For  Joshua 

A  truth  may  plot  a  treason,  and  the  walls 
Of  Jericho  may  topple  at  a  shout. 
Alarmed  at  sound  of  trumpets,  Heaven  recalls 
One  mortal  left  Inside,  one  angel  out. 


Open  Water 

The  bell  buoy  tolls.    Dark  as  the  bitten  sand 
The  features  of  the  shore  we  leave  behind. 
Fabulous  of  face  and  strange  of  hand 
The  old  accepted  love,  the  new  divined. 
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HILDEGARDE   PLANNER 


Lines  to  a  Poem 

Dazed  as  you  are  by  matter's  orphIc  mind, 
Confounded  by  the  arts  of  dread, 
Poem,  be  yours  the  grace  of  the  resigned, 
The  better  grace  of  pride  well  forfeited. 

All  in  the  black  fires  of  our  burning  day, 
Under  the  vivid  eye  of  atom's  deadly  light, 
Poem,  my  seventh  sense,  you  face  a  hell  so  bright 
That  only  brain,  our  monster,  knows  the  way. 

Yet  be  not  weakly  driven  to  the  kill. 
And  go  not  wholly  disavowed,  my  wraith. 
You,  with  a  mourner's  privilege,  may  still 
Tend  the  invisible  body  of  man's  faith, 

And  although  life  denies  them,  death  may  spare 
The  words  not  dear  to  fury  and  to  fate. 
Make  haste  then,  hushling,  have  a  suppliant's  care 
To  claim  what  falls  your  way  compassionate, 

A  beggar's  ransom,  yet  the  best  of  many, 
If  only  the  words  that  tenderness  may  save, 
A  genuine  and  explicit  few.    Do  not  squander  any. 
Keep  them  for  the  lonely  and  the  brave. 
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RUTH   ELIZABETH    FRAME 


The  Harbor 

On  grey  green  coral 

The  Harbor  lay, 

And  cuddled  all  the  little  boats, 

And  blew  the  winds  away. 

And  drew  her  sandy  finger  tips 
To  smooth  the  rocky  shore, 
And  ladled  peace  in  dippersful 
To  every  restless  oar. 


Night  Shore 

There  are  white  winds 

Stalking  the  evening  waves 

Where  the  twilight  sands  run  cold. 

The  brittle  crabs 

Make  crooked  paths 

To  hide  which  way  they  go. 
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RUTH   ELIZABETH    FRAME 

The  Pines 

The  pines  are  not  trees. 

They  are  old  men 

Who  moan  in  the  wind. 

They  are  old  nnen  who  sigh, 

Remembering  in  their  swaying 

The  light  breezes  of  their  youth, 

When  they  sprang  back 

From  the  wind. 

When  they  repelled 

The  twistings  of  the  weather 

To  stand  straight  against 

The  bare  stone  cliff. 

Now  even  the  cliff  is  crumbling. 

And  the  pines  bend. 

And  there  are  no  breezes, 

Only  the  wind, 

Only  tempest. 
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RUTH   ELIZABETH    FRAME 


Asia 

Asia 

Like  an  oriental  cat 

Crouches  by  the  warm  fire 

Of  the  Pacific. 

Her  eyes  darken  and  pulse 

With  the  heart  beat  of  a  myriad 

Starving  people. 

Their  hands  beg  for  food  in  the 

Convulsive  clutching 

Of  her  claws. 

In  her  purr 

Murmurs  the  tiny  trumpeting 

Of  elephants  from  Burma  —  India. 

hier  whiskers  twitch. 

A  revolution  stirs  In  Mongolia — Tibet. 

Her  yellow  tail  moves  restlessly 

And  a  ripple  washes  against 

Sumatra  shores. 

She  crouches  silent. 

Mysterious,  waiting. 

The  dim,  nebulous  east 

Breathes  in  her  nostrils. 

Inscrutable 

Asia. 
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HELEN  TENNEY 


With  Hiss  or  Purr 

Mewing  around  the  nrierlons  of  the  years, 
Moments  never  die. 
They  return  to  arch  their  backs  at  you, 
With  hiss  or  purr. 


Peking  Pigeons 

Part  of  the  heavens  the  white  flocks  seem, 

As  If  the  far-off  stars,  that  appear  so  small. 

Were  really  small  and  starting  In  to  sing 

In  slight,  thin  tones  obscured  by  veering  wings. 

These  you'll  remember,  whether  for  twenty-four  hours 

Or  twenty-four  years  you  linger  In  Peking. 
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HELEN  TENNEY 


Peking  Swallows 

Round  and  round  the  Hatannen  Gate, 

Flitting  and  skimming,  early  and  late, 

Like  exquisite  strokes  of  the  poised  brush  of  fate. 

Swallows  fluttered  and  flew  round  the  hiatamen  Gate. 

With  tail  feathers  trailing  the  sloping  green  eaves, 
Swallows  slipped  from  the  gate  like  a  shower  of  leaves 
Darted  along  as  though  late,  late,  late! 
Yet  always  veered  back  to  the  Hatamen  Gate. 

The  Gate  is  gone,  but  the  flock  still  clings 
To  the  high  cool  haunts  of  ancestral  wings. 
Where  high  in  air-swept  green-tiled  eaves, 
A  whirlpool  of  swallows  softly  grieves. 
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RUTH  CLARKSON  COSTELLO 


Of  the  Moon 

A  shadow  steals  across  the  land  of  lakes, 

The  shade  of  night  is  drawn  across  the  sky, 

A  distant  loon  calls  once;    then  silence  breaks  - 

A  hush,  a  breath,  beneath  the  silver  eye 

Of  the  moon. 

A  ripple  stirs  the  deep  tranquility 

Of  darkened  mirrors,  edged  with  blackened  pines 

And  apparitions  of  fragility  — 

The  trembling  aspens,  phantom-like  designs 

Of  the  moon. 
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RUTH  CLARKSON  COSTELLO 

Duet 


Sands  are  veiled  in  night, 

And  across  their  breast 

Stretch  two  arms  of  steel, 

Parallel  pathways  of  silver 

That  lose  themselves  in  the  desert. 


Request 

Urgently 

I  must  ask  you 

To  forgive  the  men 

Who  are  strong  enough  to  live  without  a  conscience. 

Endlessly 

I  must  beseech  you 
To  comfort  those 

Eternal  fugitives  who  live  by  fear  alone. 
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WINDOW  ON  THE  SWAN 

hij  Jean  Besselievre  Boley 

IN  the  town  of  Puerto  de  la  Cruz  on  the  Canary  Island  of 
Tenerife  there  is  a  fountain  known  to  some  as  the  gargling 
swan.  It  forms  the  centerpiece  of  the  smaller  town  plaza. 
Exuberantly  conceived  in  iron  five  times  life  size,  its  vast 
neck  doubles  back  tortuously,  its  blind  iron  eyes  search  the 
sky,  and  its  great  beak  points  straight  upwards.  It  ought  to 
spew  forth  a  flood,  a  cataract,  a  noble  jet  30  feet  into  the  air. 
But,  this  being  the  Canaries,  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  A 
thin  stream  of  water,  with  about  the  energy  of  a  municipal 
drinking  fountain  rises  four  inches  into  the  air  and  collapses 
back  into  the  throat.  Day  after  day,  in  all  its  grandeur,  the 
swan  strangles  ignominiously  away,  with  the  banana  peelings 
and  the  cigar  stubs  floating  in  the  green  muck  at  its  base. 

Around  the  swan  are  four  benches  with  the  seat  slats  gone 
in  three  of  them.  On  the  four  sides  of  the  Plaza  are,  respec- 
tively: the  unfinished  cathedral,  the  blank  stucco  backs  of  a 
clinic  and  a  school,  and  the  Hotel  Princessa  with  a  flight  of 
crumbled  steps  leading  up  from  the  street.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  Princessa  is  the  only  building  with  windows  on  the  swan. 
Quite  properly  everything  else  has  turned  its  back.  But  the 
Princessa's  carved  wooden  shutters  in  the  grand  Spanish 
style  are  thrown  wide  and  the  old  father  of  Don  Torito,  the 
proprietor,  leans  out  the  window  in  his  undershirt,  gently 
fingering  his  gums  and  watching,  and  from  the  upper  bal- 
conies drying  underwear  flutters  like  flags  of  approval.  The 
Princessa  is  a  white  building  with  handsome  walnut  brown 
shutters.  There  is  a  coat  of  arms  over  the  door.  The  proprie- 
tor of  the  Princessa  is  Don  Torito  Bustamente. 

I  happened  to  find  the  Hotel  Princessa  because  I  didn't 
care  for  the  Grand  Hotel  on  the  hill  above  the  town.  One 
morning  I  walked  down  through  the  banana  groves  to  the 
Princessa,  climbed  the  broken  steps  and  opened  the  swinging 


glass  doors  into  the  patio-lounge.  The  lounge  had  a  peaked 
glass  roof,  three  or  four  potted  palms  and  some  straight 
chairs  and  black  tables  set  rather  like  chess  men  on  the  black 
and  white  tile  floor.  There  was  a  balcony  running  around 
the  second  story.  On  this  balcony  two  boys  were  beating 
carpets.  The  dust  descended  slowly  on  the  chairs  and  tables. 
When  I  came  in  the  lounge  was  empty  except  for  a  thin  severe 
looking  man  in  a  camel  hair  bathrobe  and  slippers  frowning 
at  one  of  a  number  of  lurid  oil  paintings  exhibited  around 
the  walls.  I  stood  waiting.  The  man  in  the  bathrobe  sneezed. 

Don  Torito  came  in  from  the  kitchen.  Don  Torito  is  a 
big  energetically  moving  Canary  Islander  in  tight  khaki 
pants  and  a  shirt  with  no  necktie.  He  has  a  flashing  mouth 
of  white  and  gold  teeth.  He  came  in  now  clasping  his  hands 
together  in  front  of  him,  with  a  look  of  innocence  and  con- 
sternation.   "Coronel  Brown?" 

Colonel  Brown  came  to  a  semblance  of  military  attention 
in  his  pyjamas  and  bathrobe.  "I  say,  look  here,  there  has 
been  no  hot  water  since  I  arrived  and  Cook's  in  London 
promised  me  hot  water.  I  must  have  hot  water  in  the  morn- 
ings. If  I  don't  have  daily  hot  water  beginning  tomorrow  I 
will  find  it  necessary  to  complain  to  Cook's.  Now  I  have  paid 
for  hot  water  and  I  insist  on  having  it."  The  Colonel  pro- 
nounced his  prepared  speech  in  very  loud  English,  a  flavour 
of  lost  Empire  about  him.  ''Is  this  understood?"  he  shouted, 
"no  hot  water,  I  tell  Cook  ..."  He  turned  quickly  and 
darted  up  the  stairs  as  if  he  had  a  sudden  inkling  that  his 
scene  might  not  have  quite  come  off  as  well  as  it  had  in  India 
years  before. 

Don  Torito,  noble  and  wide-eyed,  looked  after  him  a 
moment.  He  shrugged.  "Dentro  de  dos  horas  habra  agua 
caliente  .  .  .  inside  of  two  hours  there  will  be  hot  water,  a 
mere  two  hours,"  he  said  to  me,  "a  man  can  live  two  hours 
without  hot  water.  Let  him  read  a  book.  Let  him  sleep.  Let 
him  make  love." 
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"But  it  can  be  that  his  wife  is  no  longer  beautiful  and  he 
doesn't  care  to  make  love/'  I  said  in  my  bad  Spanish. 

Don  Torito  came  to  attention  and  spread  his  arms  out 
wide.  "Ah,  liomhre,  homhre,"  he  cried  to  the  grinning  carpet 
beaters  on  the  balcony,  "did  you  hear  that?  Homhre,  es 
verdad  .  .  .  Man  it's  the  truth !"  In  a  solicitous  and  ungainly 
tiptoe  he  came  over  to  me  and  spread  his  fingers  out  on  his 
chest.  "You  speak  perfect  Spanish."  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
drew  in  his  breath  as  if  good  Spanish  had  a  wonderful  smell. 
"Perfect  I  say." 

"On  the  contrary,"  I  said,  "very  bad." 

Don  Torito  beat  his  chest.  "Yo  soy  Canario.  I  am  a 
Canary,  Spanish  is  my  idiom.  I  know  when  it  is  spoken 
well  or  badly.  I  am  a  judge  and  I  say  that  your  Spanish  is 
perfect  .  .  .  perhaps  the  best  I've  ever  heard." 

He  leaned  forward  hopefully,  so  I  said,  ^' Verdad f  Truly? 
A  thousand  thanks." 

He  straightened  up ;  the  moment  had  been  well  carried. 
He  lived  by  short  dramatic  scenes,  playing  them  tensely  after 
an  ancient  ritual,  anxious  to  the  last.  In  a  moment,  still 
rejoicing,  he  showed  me  to  my  room. 

The  Hotel  Princessa  has  a  wide  central  corridor  that 
begins  right  on  the  Plaza  and  leads  straight  through  to  the 
other  street.  In  principal  this  is  the  bedroom  corridor  but 
jn  practice  it's  really  one  of  the  town's  shortcut  alleys. 
Chickens,  cats,  labourers,  women  carrying  milk  cans  on  their 
heads,  and  now  and  again  a  goat,  wandered  through.  Bark- 
ing dogs  chased  racing  small  boys,  and  Don  Torito  frequently 
bawled  orders  down  its  length  to  Josefa  the  chambermaid. 
After  six  o'clock  at  night  this  corridor,  separated  from  the 
bedrooms  by  the  thinnest  of  wooden  bedroom  doors,  was  a 
fearful  place.  Puerto  de  la  Cruz  cannot  generate  enough 
electricity,  so  from  6  to  11  at  night  there  is  a  municipal  dim- 
out.  It's  too  dark  to  read  or  write.  You  sit  in  the  patio  over 
a  series  of  9  cent  brandies  staring  across  at  the  other  indis- 


tinguishable  faces  sitting  over  their  brandies.  In  the  corridor 
the  living  procession  goes  on,  but  in  the  dim-out  the  petty 
strut  of  the  black  chickens  becomes  a  calculated  tiptoe  and 
the  goats  appear  to  be  Miura  bulls. 

In  the  dim-out  at  the  Princessa,  Don  Torito  does  his  cook- 
ing. He  was  once  a  chef  on  the  old  Majestic  and  he  loves 
cooking.  He  undresses  to  his  undershirt  and  fries  fish  in 
tender  batter.  He  has  no  interest  in  vegetables  or  fruit  so 
the  Princessa  diet  is  entirely  protein  and  starch — in  four 
weeks  no  greens  were  served.  When  Don  Torito  cooks,  his 
ghouts  and  the  answering  chorus  of  crones  and  small  boys 
echoes  in  the  lounge  patio  where  the  guests  sit  drinking.  He 
cooks  in  the  dark  with  a  single  candle  on  the  table  and  one 
on  the  stove.  The  crones  hunch  invisible  in  corners  peeling 
potatoes,  crying  out  gaily,  "Yes,  why  not?  Presently,  sir," 
when  Don  Torito,  inspired  at  the  stove,  stretches  out  a  hairy 
arm  for  more  potatoes.  The  center  table  is  a  mass  of  indis- 
tinguishable bits  of  chopped  meat,  bread  crumbs,  macaroni 
and  tomatoes.  Doiia  Isabella,  his  wife,  stands  over  this  table 
patiently  mixing  it  all  with  her  hands  in  the  eternal  egg 
batter.  Doiia  Isabella  is  fat — a  round  woman  with  a  white 
face  and  black  eyes  that  slowly  look  up  and  consider  you 
with  uncomplaining  exhaustion.  She  has  borne  Don  Torito 
18  children  and  raised  only  five  of  them.  When  I  first  went 
into  the  kitchen  carrying  my  own  apples  and  cabbage  to  make 
a  salad,  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  smiling  at  me  for 
some  little  time.  In  a  lull  in  the  shouting  she  said,  "Twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  came  here  to  the  islands  with  my  own  servant. 
I  came  from  Spain  traveling  with  my  own  servant.  You  will 
not  believe  it." 

"And  now?"  I  asked,  tossing  my  shredded  cabbage. 

"Now  I  am  the  servant  of  el  viejo — the  old  man,"  she  said 
nodding  her  head  at  Don  Torito.  There  was  an  approving 
shout  of  laughter.  The  crones  rocked  back  and  forth  on  their 
low  stools.    Dona  Isabella  went  on  smiling. 


Don  Torito  ran  out  of  the  kitchen  and  came  back  shortly 
with  his  arms  full  of  pictures.  "Look,"  he  shouted,  "this  is 
me  when  we  were  married.  Tell  me  if  I  wasn't  very  hand- 
some. Tell  me."  He  waited  with  his  arm  stretched  out  to- 
ward the  picture. 

I  bent  down  and  peered  at  the  stiff  young  man  bristling 
with  black  hair  and  mustaches.  I  looked  up  at  the  top  of  Don 
Torito's  head  gleaming  slightly  in  the  dim-out.  I  assumed  an 
air  of  wonder.  "It  cannot  be  the  same  man.  The  handsome 
man  in  the  picture  has  hair." 

It  was  an  enormous  success.  The  small  boys  crossed  their 
arms  over  their  stomachs  and  doubled  forward  shrieking. 
Dona  Isabella  raised  her  hands  up  dripping  with  egg  as  if  in 
blessing.  The  crones  shuffled  forward  and  touched  me  lov- 
ingly on  the  arm. 

Don  Torito  stretched  out  his  arms  toward  me  and  closed 
his  eyes.  "Ah,  Seiiora,  this  kitchen  is  yours.  At  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  this  kitchen  is  yours.  Clear  the  table  for  the 
Senora !"  Loftily  he  swept  a  fish  or  two  from  the  end  of  the 
table  onto  the  floor. 

Dinner  was  an  hour  and  a  half  late  that  night  and  Colonel 
Brown,  the  Pukkah  Sahib,  was  furious. 

Periodically  at  the  Princessa  everyone  comes  down  with 
dysentery.  There  is  no  glass  in  any  of  the  windows — only 
wooden  shutters  always  open — and  the  flies  are  everywhere. 
The  Pukkah  Sahib  eventually  succumbed  and  was  flat  on  his 
back  in  bed.  Don  Torito  occasionally  sent  one  of  the  small 
boys  to  tell  him  that  inside  of  two  hours  or  so  there  would  be 
hot  water  and  that  the  dysentery  was  due  to  the  Colonel's 
eating  so  many  bananas  which  he  had  got  unused  to  in 
England. 

"He  doesn't  need  hot  water  now,"  Don  Torito  said  to  me, 
raising  his  shoulders  and  stretching  luxuriously  as  if  free  at 
last  of  that  slight  annoyance.  "In  bed  you  don't  need  hot 
water.  I'll  tell  you  something,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice, 
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"the  English  always  get  sick  here.  They  don't  understand 
the  manner  of  life  here.  London  is  a  great  city,  but  I  do  not 
like  the  English.  Look,  London  is  a  great  capital,  the  second 
city  of  the  world,  the  English  are  splendid  in  London,  but 
when  they  come  here  ...  ah  ...  "  He  spat  on  the  crumbling 
front  steps.  "Sick.  Always  sick.  Bananas.  It  can  be.  Or  the 
wind  from  the  sea.  Who  knows?"  His  voice  died  away.  Talk 
about  the  English  bored  him. 

Bull  fights  did  not  bore  him.  Don  Torito  was  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  bull  ring.  |One  afternoon  as  I  sat  writing  letters 
in  the  patio,  he  came  up  and  stood  beside  me  placing  his  big 
feet  together  formally  —  a  signal  that  he  considered  the 
moment  of  some  significance.  He  handed  me  a  dog-eared 
copy  of  Hemingway's  Death  in  the  Afternoon.  "Read 
this,"  he  said,  "a  magnificent  book.  I  have  read  it  many  times 
...  in  English"  .  .  .  opening  his  eyes  wide. 

I  told  him  I  had  read  it  and  considered  it  " estupendo." 

He  looked  at  me  profoundly.  "'HoTubre,  the  bulls  enchant 
me."  He  made  a  large  gesture  towards  the  others  sitting  at 
the  tables  reading  the  London  Times  and  eight  months'  old 
copies  of  The  Tatler.  "All  these  think  it's  a  sport.  But  it  is 
an  art.  In  a  corrida  de  toros  you  have  the  tragic  drama  of 
humanity — its  moment  of  pride,  of  cruelty,  of  courage,  of 
grace,  ot  bombast,  of  domination,  of  death.  Homhre,  it  is  a 
symbolic  ritual  of  the  strength  and  the  weakness,  the  purity 
and  corruption  of  man,"  he  said  in  a  voice  hollow  with  rever- 
ence. He  kept  his  back  straight  out  of  respect  for  such  lofty 
sentiments.  "In  the  Plaza  de  toros  one  always  thinks  of  his- 
tory, of  life  itself,  of  all  the  things  which  are  true  things, 
the  good,  the  bad  .  .  .  Take  Manolete  ..." 

"Tea?"  said  Colonel  Brown  irritably,  "tea  con  biscuits  y 
marmalade?" 

Don  Torito  dropped  his  hands  with  a  beautiful  slow  ges- 
ture of  martyrdom.  "Immediately,  Coronel,"  he  said,  bowing 
ironically.  He  went  out  to  the  kitchen  and  one  heard  his 
shouts  through  the  double  doors. 


That  evening,  during  the  municipal  dim-out  he  caught  me 
in  the  corridor  unlocking  my  bedroom  door.  "Manolete," 
he  said  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm,  "there  was  only  one 
Manolete  in  the  world.  I  saw  him  once  in  Madrid  ..."  In 
the  shadowed  hall  I  could  see  only  Don  Torito's  gleaming 
gold  tooth  caps  and  his  eyeballs.  He  performed  a  veronica 
with  a  towel  he  carried.  A  passing  dog  stopped  and  barked. 
"The  veronica  of  Manolete  was  a  miracle,  but  there  was  one 
special  pass  ..." 

In  that  instant  the  weak  lights  all  over  the  hotel  went  off 
entirely  and  in  the  hall  we  stood  in  pitch  darkness.  "One 
moment.  Wait  here,"  Don  Torito  shouted.  He  ran  off.  Doors 
opened  along  the  corridor  and  English  voices  said,  "Cyril, 
where  are  you?"  "I  say,  the  lights  are  out."  After  a  moment 
Don  Torito  came  back  from  the  kitchen  with  a  lighted  candle. 
He  set  it  down  on  the  floor  beside  me.  "Look,"  he  said, 
whirling  with  the  towel,  "when  the  bull  went  past  Manolete 
he  would  look  away,  look  away  up  at  the  stands  .  .  .  Eomhre, 
there  he  stood,"  said  Don  Torito,  his  feet  together  in  the 
fluttering  candlelight,  pursing  his  fat  lips,  "as  straight  as  an 
arrow,  as  brave  as  a  lion,  as  beautiful  as  a  prince  ..." 

The  chorus  of  English  voices  grew  and  there  began  a 
determined  pounding  on  the  inside  of  the  bathroom  door 
where  the  Colonel  was  obviously  in  the  middle  of  a  cold 
shower. 

"Ah,"  muttered  Don  Torito,  getting  up  off  his  knees,  "shut 
up.  Mother  of  God.  All  right.  Very  well.  Why  is  there  no 
moment  of  peace?  Why?"  He  took  the  candle  and  went  off. 
It  was  two  spiteful  hours  before  the  dim-out  was  restored. 

Don  Torito  did  nothing  with  absent-minded  vigour  most 
of  the  day.  He  procrastinated  his  chores  until  they  were 
finally  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  last  minute  catastrophe. 
Mail  was  kept  in  his  back  pocket  and  only  delivered  when  he 
felt  friendly.  The  Colonel's  mail  was  often  two  to  three  days 
late.  Departing  guests'  bills  were  only  rushed  to  them  as  they 


climbed  exasperated  into  their  taxis.  When  Don  Torito  sat 
down  at  last  to  make  up  the  bills  after  we  had  dogged  him 
for  days,  he  would  light  the  single  naked  bulb  hanging  over 
the  disordered  desk  under  the  balcony,  shout  for  Josefa  and 
the  small  boys,  breathe  heavily,  roll  his  eyes,  try  a  series  of 
ancient  scratching  pens,  and  finallj^  in  disgust  borrow  mine 
or  the  Colonel's.  He  would  shuffle  through  the  papers,  mut- 
tering. In  the  end  he  would  discover  that  the  bar  checks  and 
stamp  charges  needed  to  make  up  a  guest's  bill  were  not 
there  and  it  would  take  a  frantic  15  minutes  of  trotting  back 
and  forth  by  small  boys,  crones,  and  even  the  soothing  appear- 
ance of  Doria  Isabella  to  assemble  his  papers.  At  last  he 
would  set  to  work.  If  you  approached  the  desk  he  would  look 
up  and  shout  accusingly:  ^'Look,  I  am  making  the  bill.  As 
you  asked !  As  you  asked !" 

The  bills  were  never  quite  right.  In  the  case  of  Colonel 
Brown  they  were  padded  by  the  amount  of  several  bottles  of 
wine  the  ailing  Colonel  had  never  drunk.  In  my  case,  he 
always  left  out  one  or  two  of  the  bottles  I  had  ordered  and 
drunk.  Brandy,  the  Colonel  discovered  one  day,  was  six 
pesetas  for  the  Colonel  and  four  pesetas  for  me. 

When  I  pointed  this  out  to  Don  Torito  he  whispered, 
"Eoinbre,  I  charge  what  each  one  deserves." 

When  Colonel  Brown  demanded  to  know  what  actually 
was  the  price  of  a  brandy  Don  Torito  became  very  excited. 
"Brandy  is  one  of  the  great  drinks  of  Spain.  There  are  many 
brandies.   Who  knows  what  is  the  price  of  a  brandy?" 

"In  that  case,  Torito,  I  got  a  superior  brandy  and  the  lady 
an  inferior  one?" 

"Never!"  Don  Torito  said.  "I  do  not  serve  this  lady  an 
inferior  brandy.   At  any  price." 

"Then  why  was  I  charged  six  pesetas  . .  .  two  pesetas  more 
than  her?" 

Don  Torito  looked  astounded.   "Six  pesetas  is  the  price 


today  for  a  superior  brandy.  You  drank  a  fine  brand,  Coronel. 
Surely  a  Carlos  PrimeroJ' 

Tlie  Colonel  said  in  a  fading  voice,  "I  shall  write  Cook's 
about  this." 

Don  Torito  shrugged.  In  Spanish  he  said  to  me,  "Cook's. 
What  does  Cook's  know  of  brandies?" 

But  in  the  fields  of  his  reverence  Don  Torito  was  never 
absent-minded,  but  direct,  energetic  and  hard  working.  More 
than  even  certain  books,  and  as  much  as  bullfighting^  he 
revered  painting.  On  the  walls  of  the  patio-lounge  he  kept 
a  changing  exhibit  of  oils.  Once  every  two  weeks  one  exhibi- 
tion would  finish  and  he  would  put  up  another.  Josefa,  his 
sons,  and  the  barefoot  kitchen  lads  would  do  the  work  while 
he  directed  the  hangings.  On  such  days  meals  were  hours  late 
and  tea  was  not  served  at  all.  The  paintings  were  done  by 
various  Canaries  from  Tenerife.  Don  Torito  was  the  patron 
and  encourager  of  such  artists  as  Melchor  Fernandez  Fer- 
nandez the  taxi  driver  and  Don  Jaime,  a  local  banana  planta- 
tion owner  who  signed  his  paintings  "El  Coloso."  Don  Torito 
tended  to  dictate  style.  He  preferred  lurid  scenes  involving 
Teide,  the  local  volcano,  wearing  a  peak  of  snow  like  a  night 
cap.  Or  still  lifes  of  waxy  yellow  bananas  lying  next  to  a 
patent  leather  cat. 

It  was  "art"  that  brought  about  the  sudden  departure  of 
Colonel  Brown  in  late  January,  a  month  before  his  time. 
One  afternoon  Don  Torito  and  I  were  looking  at  the  collec- 
tion. We  moved  slowly  along  in  front  of  the  pictures,  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  ...  It  had  been  raining  all  day  and  the 
glass  roof  was  leaking  in  several  places.  Buckets  caught  the 
drippings  and  the  tables  were  pushed  into  one  dryish  corner. 
Colonel  Brown  sat  at  one  damp  table  irritably  reading  the 
advertisements  in  an  old  London  Illustrated. 

"Tell  me,"  Don  Torito  said  to  me,  "you  are  a  great  lady 
in  your  own  country  ..." 

I  said  that  I  was  no  such  thing. 


"Pardon,  Seiiora,  but  you  are.  You  do  not  know,  but  I 
know.  You  are  a  great  lady,  very  important,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. Tell  me,  in  one  of  the  great  museums  of  the  world 
how  would  these  pictures  compare?  I  wish  to  know  if  my 
taste  .  .  .  You  understand,  Senora,  I  have  never  seen  the  great 
museums  of  the  world.  My  taste  is  the  taste  of  a  pure  Canary 
.  .  .  very  pure  .  .  .  How  would  these  pictures  compare?"  His 
hand  tightened  eagerly  on  my  shoulder. 

"Well,  ..." 

"For  example,  how  does  this  one  appear  to  you?  This  is 
El  Coloso's  masterpiece,  a  most  interesting  composition."  We 
stopped  in  front  of  the  portrait  of  a  smiling  Seiiorita  with 
wet  lips  and  obvious  dentures  standing  in  a  welter  of  neo- 
Greek  columns  and  vermilion  bougainvillea.  The  surface  of 
the  painting  shone  like  plastic.  '^Una  maravilla  ...  a  marvel, 
isn't  it  certain?" 

At  his  table  the  Colonel  shook  a  splash  of  rain  water  off 
his  page.   "Marvelously  bad,  that's  what  it  is." 

Don  Torito  turned  around.  "You  say  so,  mi  Coronel? 
You  are  a  critic  perhaps?" 

"I'm  no  damned  critic,  but  I  know  a  cheap  picture  when 
I  see  one.   That  girl  looks  a  damned  tart." 

"Tar?  Wliat  iss  .  .  .  tar?"  Don  Torito  asked  me  in  a  pas- 
sionate whisper. 

I  told  him. 

Don  Torito  stood  up  very  straight  as  if  he  were  about  to 
bow  to  the  judge  in  a  bull  ring.  "That  girl  is  my  niece,  mi 
Coronel.  She  is  the  daughter  of  my  sister.  She  lives  here  in 
Puerto  and  she  is  a  saint.  An  angel.  A  saint,  mi  Coronel. 
So  good,  so  pure,  so  innocent,  so  beautiful  ..."  Suddenly 
he  bolted  for  the  kitchen. 

"Oh,  bad  show,"  said  the  Colonel.  "I  say,  I  did  put  a  foot 
in  it  that  time.   Poor  Torito.  Look  here,  you  speak  Spanish. 
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Tell  him  I'm  sorry  will  you."  The  Colonel  wiped  the  Illus- 
trated with  his  handkerchief  and  turned  the  page. 

I  went  out  to  the  kitchen.  Don  Torito  was  screaming  at 
his  wife:  "A  lack  of  apples?  Por  Dios,  why  didn't  you  buy 
apples?  There  are  fine  apples  in  the  market.  You  are  worth 
nothing,  a  grief,  a  bad  one,  a  .  .  .  tar." 

I  told  him  that  the  Colonel  was  sorry  and  hadn't  known 
that  the  girl  was  his  niece. 

Don  Torito  put  his  hand  on  my  arm.  He  said  in  English, 
"He  iss  sorry.  He  insult  and  he  iss  sorry  widout  emotion, 
widout  heart,  widout  feels.  Very  dry,  very  colt,  very  Englis. 
I  tell  you  de  women  of  my  family  is  all  good,  all  huenas, 
puras.  My  wife  iss  huena,  pura  ..."  His  voice  trailed  off. 
Absently  he  looked  away  and  hitched  at  his  trousers.  He  led 
me  out  into  the  dark  hall.  "Mother  of  God  I  forget  some- 
thing," he  said  to  me,  looking  very  clever  indeed.  "Colonel 
Brown  must  leave  tomorrow  morning.   His  room  is  booked." 

"Now  Don  Torito  .  .  .  he's  supposed  to  be  here  another 
month." 

Don  Torito  opened  his  eyes  wide  with  his  look  of  inno- 
cence. "No,  Senora,  tlie  Coronel  has  made  a  mistake.  I  have 
no  room.  Not  one  room." 

"Who  will  have  his  room?"  I  demanded. 

"One  from  Cook's,  booked  months  ago." 

"You  know  there  is  no  boat  or  plane  in  tomorrow.  Where 
will  this  one  come  from?" 

There  was  the  barest  pause.  "He  comes  by  private  plane," 
Don  Torito  said,  "a  very  rich  man." 

After  dinner  the  Colonel  was  told  of  his  departure,  and 
Don  Torito  expressed  himself  as  horrified  at  Cook's  mistake. 

"Cook's  mistake !"  shouted  the  Colonel,  "your  mistake  you 
mean.  You're  just  mad  because  I  didn't  like  your  bloody  art. 
I  shall  see  that  Cook's  never  books  another  person  here  at  the 
Princessa." 
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"What  do  Cook's  know  of  art?  They  care  only  of  money," 
Don  Torito  said  scornfully,  retiring  through  the  double  doors 
to  the  kitchen.  There  was  another  scene  in  the  morning 
because  the  Colonel  found  he  had  been  so  badly  overcharged. 

After  the  Colonel  left  I  watched  and  waited  for  several 
days  but  of  course  his  room  remained  empty.  The  Princessa 
was  not  more  than  half  full.  The  sun  came  out  again,  and 
you  could  see  once  more  in  the  corners.  The  place  was  very 
dirty.    Flies  buzzed  in  circles,  the  clean  towels  smelled  of 

dirty  water,  the  bathroom  was  beyond  endurance.  But  every- 
one went  to  the  beach  and  lay  on  the  black  volcanic  sand  in 
the  sun.  Tenerife  was  full  of  joy.  Dinner  was  later  than 
usual  because  Dona  Isabella  told  stories  in  the  kitchen.  She 
would  stand  immovable  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  with 
incredible  slowness  break  three  dozen  eggs  into  a  wooden 
bowl  and  beat  them  for  the  omelet.  She  would  beat  for  an 
hour  not  really  fast  enough,  and  tell  stories  about  when  she 
was  a  girl  in  Sevilla,  how  beautiful  she  was,  how  many  great 
men  had  asked  for  her  hand.  Dona  Isabella's  voice  was  sad 
and  the  stories  were  always  about  broken  hearts,  but  she  had 
a  good  time  telling  them  and  the  whole  kitchen  liked  to  hear 
about  Spain.  On  sunny  days  the  Canary  Islanders  dream  of 
Spain,  of  the  bull  ring  at  Sevilla,  the  avenidas  lined  with 
bitter  orange  trees,  the  cafes  and  the  hill  towns  of  Andalucia. 
They  think  proudly  of  the  pride  of  the  Madrilenos  in  their 
elegant  clothes  and  town  houses  where  the  doors  are  always 
shut  tight  against  the  street. 

I  sat  one  afternoon  doing  nothing  on  a  bench  in  the  plaza 
looking  at  the  gargling  swan.  Every  now  and  then  a  boy 
darted  up  into  the  church  tower  to  beat  the  bell  steadily  .  .  . 
for  some  reason  always  about  130  times.  It  was  not  a  tolling 
sound,  but  rather  a  frenzied  dishpan  and  spoon. 

Don  Torito  came  and  flung  himself  down  beside  me.  His 
wrinkled  khaki  was  stained  with  sweat  and  the  backs  of  his 
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hands  were  dark  with  old  dirt.  I  doubt  that  he  ever  had  a 
bath.  "Ah,  Senora/'  he  said  stretching  out  his  arms,  "what 
a  perfect  day,  eh?" 

"Perfect,"  I  said,  "but  the  hotel  is  not  very  full.  You  have 
empty  rooms." 

He  turned  towards  me  and  spread  out  his  hands  palms 
upwards  on  his  knees.  "SeSora,  you  will  understand  what  I 
say.  That  I  am  not  rich.  That  I  am  very  poor.  But  I  will 
not  have  in  my  hotel  the  difficult  dry  cold  people."  He  spat 
disgustedly.  "Life,  Seiiora,  is  very  short,  very  short.  It  must 
be  full  of  jokes,  Seiiora,  jokes!"  He  put  his  hand  over  his 
heart  and  looked  at  me. 

I  stared  at  the  swan.  "Tell  me,  friend,"  I  said,  "what  is 
the  price  of  fine  brandy  this  week?  Surely  it  has  dropped 
once  again  and  is  now  still  another  peseta  less?" 

Don  Torito  touched  my  arm  with  his  hand.  He  looked 
proudly  at  the  sky.  '^Houihre,  do  you  hear  that?"  he  shouted. 
"How  good!  How  I  like  this!  Si,  Seiiora,  yes,  yes,  clearly, 
for  you  the  fine  brandy  is  still  another  peseta  less." 
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THE  ROUND  TABLE 

hy  Ruth  Jacquot  Tempest 

WHY  is  it  that  when  you  meet  someone  from  some  big 
city  you  feel  obligated  to  drag  out  of  3^our  memory 
the  names  of  everyone  you've  met  who  ever  lived  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  place?  Chances  of  their  knowing  each 
other  are  so  slight ;  and  they  especially  would  be,  you  would 
think,  in  the  case  of  Millicent  Travis^  whom  our  daily  referred 
to  as  a  "distinguished  novelist  and  lecturer/'  and  little  Alice 
Landon. 

You  could  have  knocked  me  over  with  a  feather  when  Mrs. 
Travis  dropped  her  bright  party  smile  and  kindled  with  real 
delight,  crying,  "Little  Alice  Landon !  My  dear,  of  course  I 
know  her!   Tell  me,  is  she  here?  I  must  see  her!" 

She  looked  hopefully  around  the  lounge  of  the  Elks'  Club, 
where  we  had  arranged  a  tea  in  her  honor,  prior  to  her  lec- 
ture. 

"No,"  I  said.  They  left  Dry  Spring  some  time  ago.  Her 
husband  was  with  one  of  the  oil  companies,  you  know.  Seis- 
mograph work.    They  never  stay  very  long  anywhere." 

"Such  a  nice  boy,  Bud  Landon,"  she  said.  "Alice  was  a 
Crayton  before  they  married.  I  knew  both  their  families  well 
in  Cincinnati.  Such  sweet  youngsters,  and  so  popular  there. 
I'm  sure  you  must  have  enjoyed  them  while  they  were  here." 

Nell  Blakeslee,  who  was  chairman  of  arrangements  for 
the  program  today,  interrupted  to  say  shortly,  "They  were 
in  Dry  Spring  only  a  short  time." 

It  had  been  nearly  a  year,  but  I  did  not  say  so.  I  was 
sorry  I  had  even  mentioned  Alice  Landon.  I  sensed  Nell's 
annoyance  with  me.  The  formal  stiffness  of  small  town  party 
manners  around  us  now  had  an  added  chilly  resentment. 
Millicent  Travis  glanced  at  us  all  with  slightly  narrowed  eyes 
and  then  flashed  her  smile  again  and  began  to  praise  some 


cookies  on  her  plate.  The  little  ghost  of  Alice  Landon  van- 
ished then  in  waves  of  high-pitched  chatter,  giggles,  and  the 
scent  of  toilet  water  and  of  pink  carnation  corsages.  Any- 
way, even  if  they  still  were  in  Dry  Spring,  she  would  never 
have  come  to  this  party,  Ko  one  would  have  thought  to  invite 
her. 

I  sat  at  the  tea  table  and  recalled  that  it  was  about  this 
time  last  year  that  we  had  first  heard  of  Bud  and  Alice 
Landon.  Nell  Blakeslee  herself  had  called  me  one  day  and 
said,  "Kate,  there's  a  new  young  couple  in  town.  They  rented 
the  old  yellow  house  down  by  the  creek.  I  think  we  should 
call  on  them."   Nell  likes  to  do  things  just  right. 

We  went  down  that  afternoon  and  Alice  Landon  was  at 
home.  She  was  small,  neither  homely  nor  pretty,  with  a 
warm  smile.  She  was  wearing  play  shoes  and  a  wrinkled 
cotton  dress,  but  her  house  seemed  neat  and  clean. 

There  wasn't  much  you  could  do  with  a  house  like  that. 
In  a  town  like  Dry  Spring,  we  own  our  homes,  and  they  are 
nice.  We  don't  believe  in  renting;  but  the  oil  people  don^t 
have  much  choice.  She  had  put  up  some  curtains  and  had 
placed  a  bowl  of  Indian  paintbrush  on  the  coffee  table.  They 
didn't  have  much  furniture,  and  some  of  it  seemed  to  be 
homemade,  but  I  noticed  that  the  pictures  were  nice,  if  you 
like  those  dead  bird  things,  and  that  the  cigarette  boxes  were 
made  of  silver. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  came,"  she  said.  "I've  been  hoping  some- 
one would  come  by." 

Her  voice  sounded  affected  to  me,  but  when  I  went  East 
I  got  kidded  about  my  "accent"  and  "drawl,"  so  it  was  prob- 
ably all  right  where  she  came  from.  She  said  they  were  from 
Cincinnati. 

Then  a  little  girl  came  in,  about  two  years  old.  She  was 
in  a  T-shirt  and  overalls.  Nell  does  not  approve  of  such 
clothes  for  little  girls,  and  she  just  sat  there  and  looked  at 
her  coldly. 


"This  is  our  daughter,  Wendy/'  Alice  Landon  said  with 
pride. 

"Hello,  Wendy,"  I  said.    "Where's  your  daddy?" 

She  stared  at  me  and  said  at  last,  "Daddy  work-ing." 

"Bud  is  out  in  the  field  a  lot,"  Alice  said.  "He  gets  home 
three  or  four  times  a  week.  It  gets  a  bit  lonely.  I'm  so  glad 
you  dropped  in." 

We  rose  to  go  and  invited  her  to  come  and  see  us.  I  didn't 
think  to  tell  her  how  to  find  my  house — everyone  here  just 
knows  where  we  live.  I  told  her  we  must  arrange  to  have 
supper  together  some  night  when  her  husband  was  in. 

As  we  drove  away,  Nell  said,  "Kate,  she  had  a  bunch  of 
weeds  on  the  table  in  that  dish.   Did  you  everV^ 

"It's  Indian  paintbrush,"  I  said.  "It's  really  a  flower, 
not  a  weed,  I  guess.  We're  just  used  to  it.  And  that  house 
doesn't  have  anything  but  adobe  and  tumbleweed  in  the 
yard."  I  thought  to  myself  I'd  take  her  some  flowers  one 
of  these  days,  but  it  slipped  my  mind. 

We  were  getting  ready  to  raise  funds  for  the  annual  chil- 
dren's summer  camp  and  I  was  terribly  busy  and  forgot  all 
about  the  young  Landons.  One  night  I  saw  them  at  the  show. 
We  were  all  in  the  lobby,  waiting  for  the  second  show,  when 
they  came  out.  She  was  in  the  same  play  shoes  and  cotton 
dress,  and  he  wore  a  khaki  shirt  and  pants.  He  was  a  nice- 
looking  big  young  fellow.  The  little  girl  had  fallen  asleep 
and  he  carried  her  lightly  against  his  shoulder.  Alice  Landon 
recognized  me  and  bowed  and  smiled.  I  think  she  meant  to 
come  over  but  just  then  the  doors  opened  and  we  all  surged 
forward  and  I  just  nodded  back. 

The  very  next  day  I  met  her  at  the  super  market.  She  had 
the  child  with  her  and  was  studying  the  canned  soup  shelves. 
A  couple  of  the  young  wives  of  the  town — ones  our  daily  calls 
"young  matrons" — were  in  the  store,  and  I  introduced  them. 

Gail  Morrison  asked  her,  "Where  is  your  home,  Mrs. 
Landon?" 


"We  both  come  from  Cincinnati." 

"My!   You're  a  long  ways  from  home!" 

"We've  traveled  around  a  lot,"  Alice  said.  "Bud's  work 
keeps  him  on  the  move.  We've  lived  several  places  in  Texas 
and  Kansas  and  Oklahoma."  She  smiled  at  them.  "I'll  be 
glad  to  settle  down." 

"Do  you  like  it  here?"  Leta  Minelli  asked. 

"Oh,  of  course  we  do,"  Alice  said  quickly,    "Very  much." 

"Well,  I've  got  to  be  going,  Leta,"  Gail  said.  She  told  me, 
"The  bridge  club  is  meeting  at  my  house  tonight — you  know 
how  that  is !" 

"Do  come  and  see  me,"  Alice  Landon  invited  cordially. 
"I'm  usually  home." 

"We  will,"  they  said.    "Glad  to  have  met  you !" 
"I'm  glad  I  met  you,"  she  said. 

"While  I'm  at  it,  I  think  I'll  hit  you  for  a  contribution 
to  the  annual  children's  summer  camp,  Mrs.  Landon,''  I  said. 

"I'll  be  glad  to.   How  much?"  she  asked. 

"Whatever  you  care  to  give." 

She  gave  me  a  five-dollar  bill.  Most  people  give  a  dollar. 
I  mentioned  it  to  Nell  Blakeslee  later,  and  Nell  sniffed.  "Try- 
ing to  make  a  good  impression,  I  guess.  Those  oil  people  can 
afford  it,  though."  I  didn't  say  anything.  I'd  noticed  Alice 
Landon  had  nice  enough  rings,  but  her  dresses  were  a  little 
short  and  narrow-skirted  for  that  season,  and  there  was  not 
much  in  the  grocery  cart. 

I  saw  her  around  town  quite  often  after  that,  always  with 
Wendy.  They  were  usually  walking  rather  aimlessly  along 
the  sidewalk.  Alice  Landon  would  be  staring  into  the  shop 
windows,  which  change  seldom  enough,  goodness  knows, 
clutching  the  child  tightly  by  the  hand.  She  looked  lonely, 
and  I  reminded  myself  that  I  should  do  something  about 
helping  her  to  get  to  know  some  people. 


My  mali-jongg  club  was  meeting  one  day  and  one  of  the 
girls  bowed  out  at  the  last  minute.  I  decided  to  ask  Alice 
and  drove  down  to  her  house.  She  seemed  almost  startled 
when  she  answered  the  door. 

"I'm  sorry  to  give  you  such  short  notice,"  I  said. 

"I'd  love  to  come — I'd  love  to/'  she  said.  "But  I've  never 
played  mah-jongg." 

"It's  easy  enough  to  learn,"  I  told  her.  She  said  her  hus- 
band would  be  home  soon  and  could  stay  with  Wendy.  She 
seemed  very  happy  and  excited,  with  hot  spots  of  color  on 
each  cheek.  When  I'd  arrived  I  had  noticed  she  was  pale, 
and  I  had  even  wondered,  from  something  about  her  eyes, 
if  she  had  been  crying  earlier  in  the  day. 

She  came  about  the  time  the  others  showed  up  in  a  bunch. 
I  thought  I  had  noticed  her  car  driving  around  the  block  once 
or  twice  before,  as  if  she  were  waiting  to  see  some  others 
arrive.  She  looked  very  nice  when  she  came  in,  but  the  hand 
she  slipped  into  mine  felt  like  ice. 

"I've  been  meaning  to  come  down  and  see  you  so  many 
times,"  Peggy  Jones  told  her.  "We  want  you  to  have  supper 
with  us  very  soon."  Everyone  else  was  very  cordial,  too. 
Several  invited  her  to  come  and  see  them. 

Alice  Landon  smiled  and  smiled  and  thanked  them  all  and 
urged  them  to  come  and  see  her.  She  was  highly-keyed  and 
almost  too  vivacious.  Several  of  the  girls  asked  her  inevitably 
if  she  liked  Dry  Spring  and  she  exclaimed  that  they  did,  so 
much,  and  I  don't  know  why,  but  her  reply  had  a  faintly 
hollow  sound. 

Pretty  soon  everyone  calmed  down  more  and  got  to  talk- 
ing about  local  gossip,  who  was  pregnant  and  what  couples 
were  fighting  and  who  had  bought  new  drapes  and  who  had 
ordered  new  cars.  Alice  Landon  sat  looking  brightly  from 
one  to  the  other,  smiling  when  anything  seemed  funny  and 
obviously  trying  hard  to  match  up  names  and  faces.  Once 
when  Nell  Blakeslee  said  something  about  needing  a  new  Girl 
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Scout  leader,  she  said  rather  shyly  but  eagerly  that  she  had 
done  some  of  that  work  and  would  be  glad  to  help. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  Nell's  husband  was  trying  to  get  a 
big  loan  from  Lee  Dewey  at  the  bank,  and  Nell  was  working 
hard  to  curry  in  with  Marguerite  Dewey  and  hoped  to  get  her 
to  help  with  the  Scouts  so  that  they  could  see  more  of  each 
other.  But  Alice  Landon  couldn't  know  that.  Nell  handled 
it  tactfully,  saying  something  like,  "Well,  we  must  remember 
you.   We  always  need  volunteer  help." 

They  started  to  play  mah-jongg  then  and  Nell  went  out 
of  her  way  to  help  Mrs.  Landon.  Alice  seemed  to  have  a  little 
trouble  concentrating  on  the  game  and  apologized  too  much 
when  she  made  mistakes,  which  need  not  have  been  made  if 
she  watched  what  she  was  doing  instead  of  looking  around 
the  room  and  watching  everybody  else,  and  acting,  somehow, 
as  if  she  hadn't  been  to  a  party  in  years.  I  say,  "somehow," 
because  it  was  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  she  was  a  "nice"  girl 
and  had  had  her  share  of  good  times.  She  was  no  country 
stick  awed  by  us  all,  nor  did  she  act,  either,  like  some  big  city 
person  condescending  to  us. 

Nell  hit  it  on  the  head  later,  I  think,  when  I  was  apolo- 
gizing to  her  for  inviting  Alice  when  she  did  not  know  how 
to  play. 

",0h,  she's  all  right,"  Nell  said,  "but  she  tries  so  hard!" 

A  few  days  later,  Alice  telephoned  to  tell  me  she  had  had 
a  wonderful  time.  It  was  nice  of  her,  though  we  don't  do  that 
sort  of  thing  much.  Mainly,  she  wanted  to  tell  me  she  had  a 
telephone  now. 

"That's  fine — I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  said. 

"Well,  it  does  help,"  she  said.  "You  feel  so — cut  off  with- 
out one." 

"We  must  get  together  soon,"  I  told  her.  "But  I  have  to 
run  now;  I  have  a  cake  in  the  oven,  and  I  think  it's  burning." 

"Oh,  I'm  terribly  sorry,"  she  said.  "I'll  call  again  some- 
time." 
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"Do  that.  Good-by,"  I  said.  I  ran  for  the  kitchen.  The 
cake  had  scorched  a  little,  and  I  felt  annoyed  with  Alice 
Landon.    But  she  never  called  again. 

The  Eastern  Star  has  a  big  picnic  every  year  at  Juniper 
Creek.  That  fall  v^e  all  got  together  with  our  husbands  for 
a  big  spread.  There  were  nine  cars  of  us  when  we  arrived  at 
the  camp  grounds. 

The  camp  grounds  are  very  nice,  with  tables  and  benches 
of  concrete  and  with  fireplaces  and  a  pump.  Often  there  are 
big  crowds  there  on  weekends,  but  we  were  hoping  we  would 
be  lucky,  and  we  were.  There  was  only  one  other  car  there, 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  Landons.  They  had  a  picnic  spread 
out  on  one  of  the  tables.  He  had  a  camera  and  was  taking 
pictures  of  the  little  girl. 

Alice  greeted  us  all  but  did  not  come  over,  and  Bud 
nodded  and  spoke  pleasantly  in  the  way  of  a  person  who 
knows  you  by  name  or  face  only.  But  little  Wendy  was 
enchanted  with  us  and  kept  hanging  around  as  we  laid  our 
cloths  on  the  tables  and  began  to  spread  out  the  bowls  of 
potato  salad  and  tossed  salad  and  the  baskets  of  rolls  and 
platters  of  fried  chicken.  Her  mother  called  her  away  several 
times,  but  soon  she  would  be  back  again. 

Someone  suggested  that  we  ask  the  Landons  over  to  join 
us,  but  I  hesitated.  They  did  seem  a  little  lost,  over  there  by 
themselves.  Still,  this  was  an  organization's  private  party, 
not  a  casual  social  get-together.  While  I  was  still  considering, 
Wendy  came  back  and  poked  a  finger  in  the  frosting  of  one 
of  the  cakes. 

Alice  Landon  was  there  suddenly  like  a  hot-faced  whirl- 
wind, snatching  up  the  baby  and  paddling  her  behind,  hard. 
"Oh,  she's  all  right,"  I  protested,  but  Alice  snapped,  "She's 
not  all  right,  and  we  have  to  go  anyway." 

So,  since  they  were  leaving,  I  didn't  suggest  that  they 
Join  us.  They  packed  up  and  drove  off  quickly.  Bud  waved 
good-by  to  us,  but  Wendy  was  still  crying  and  Alice  had  her 


ou  her  lap  and  was  bending  down,  trying  to  soothe  her,  and 
did  not  look  at  us. 

The  next  time  I  saw  her,  a  crowd  of  us  had  gone  to  the 
matinee.  There  are  two  shows  nightly  at  our  only  movie,  and 
matinees  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  So  this  Wednesday 
we  all  went  to  the  movie  and  then  went  over  to  the  drugstore 
for  sundaes.  W^e  were  all  sitting  and  eating  and  laughing 
when  Alice  Landon  came  in  the  door,  with  Wendy  by  the 
hand  as  usual.  Then  she  turned  abruptly,  as  if  she  had  for- 
gotten something,  and  hurried  out. 

We  were  all  silent  a  minute  and  then  Nell  laughed  and 
said,  "Well,  really  V' 

"You  know,"  Peggy  Jones  said  confidentially,  "I  really 
think  that  Mrs.  Landon  is  awfully  queer.  You  always  see  her 
wandering  around  town  dragging  that  child  and  looking  like 
a  lost  soul."  Peggy's  husband  runs  the  mercantile.  "John 
says  she  comes  into  the  store  nearly  every  day,  but  she  never 
huys  anything." 

"When  I  had  a  child  that  age,"  I  said,  "I  always  found 
plenty  to  do  at  home  to  keep  me  busy.  Believe  me^  getting 
out  was  a  real  treat." 

"Remember  the  time  we  went  to  see  her  and  she  had  picked 
that  bunch  of  weeds  and  had  them  fixed  on  the  table?"  Nell 
asked,  giggling. 

"I  remember,"  I  said. 

"If  she  has  so  much  time  on  her  hands,  she  ought  to  get 
into  church  work  or  help  with  the  Scouts  or  the  hospital. 
Heaven  knows  we  need  help,"  somebody  said. 

I  felt  a  vague  need  to  defend  little  Alice  Landon.  "Maybe 
nobody's  asked  her,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  pooh!"  Nell  declared.  "I  asked  her  myself  at  the 
club  meeting  that  time  at  your  house,  if  she  would  help  with 
the  girls.  Some  people  promise  a  lot  and  do  nothing,  that's 
all.  They  never  try  to  be  a  real  part  of  the  community.  These 
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oil  people  come  in  here  with  all  their  airs  and  think  they're 
too  good  for  ITS,  that's  what !"  This  was  an  old  sore  point  in 
Dry  Spring,  and  we  all  clucked  and  nodded. 

Nell  slapped  her  palm  down  on  the  table  and  exploded, 
"I  can't  bear  idle  people!"  We  all  agreed  virtuously  and 
dipped  at  our  sundaes. 

I  was  surprised  the  next  time  I  ran  into  Alice,  for  after 
being  so  offish  before,  she  was  now  bursting  with  cordiality. 
She  was  all  dressed  up,  and  so  was  Wendy,  and  they  were 
with  a  nice-looking  middle-aged  couple.  They  were  in  the 
lobby  of  the  hotel  when  I  w^ent  into  make  arrangements  for 
a  luncheon  I  was  planning  to  hold  there  the  following  week. 
Alice  actually  called  me  over.  "I  want  you  to  meet  Bud's 
parents,"  she  said  gaily.   "They  are  visiting  us  here!" 

She  turned  to  them  and  said,  "Kate  has  been  so  lovely  to 
us  since  we  have  been  here."  She  talked  quickly  about  the 
mah-jongg  party  as  if  it  had  been  very  recent  and  kept  call- 
ing me  Kate  and  acting  as  if  we  were  intimate  friends.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Landon  beamed  and  glowed  with  pleasure.  They 
said  cordially  what  a  pretty  town  Dry  Spring  was,  which 
even  I,  a  native,  would  think  twice  about. 

"Allie  has  written  us  often  how  nice  everyone  has  been," 
Mrs.  Landon  said.  "It  is  so  kind  when  young  people  are  new 
and  strange  in  a  place." 

"We  all  of  us  were  newcomers  once,"  I  said.  "That's  why 
the  West  has  its  reputation  for  hospitality."  Always  before, 
I  have  believed  this  sincerely,  but  for  some  reason  now  I  felt 
vaguely  hypocritical.  I  made  some  quick  remarks  about  how 
everyone  liked  Alice  and  Bud  and  Wendy,  and  how  we  all 
wished  we  could  see  more  of  them  and  it  was  too  bad  Bud's 
work  kept  him  away  from  home  so  much.  I  even  remembered 
Wendy's  name  with  only  a  second's  hesitation. 

The  parents  beamed  even  more  and  Mr.  Landon  invited 
me  and  my  husband  to  dine  with  them  at  the  hotel  that  night. 
It  was  with  real  regret  that  I  had  to  refuse,  because  we  were 
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going-  over  to  Nell's,  but  I  quickly  invited  Alice  and  Mrs. 
Landon  to  my  luncheon  the  next  week.  The  Landons,  it 
turned  out,  were  leaving  in  a  day  or  so,  but  they  all  thanked 
me  profusely. 

My  husband  took  sick  with  a  cold  later  in  the  week  and 
something  went  wrong  with  the  washing  machine  and  I  was 
terribly  rushed  and  busy  and  hardly  had  time  to  prepare  for 
my  luncheon.  I  was  having  twelve,  at  the  round  table  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  hotel.  I  got  there  just  in  time  to  check 
the  flowers  and  put  out  the  place  cards  before  the  guests 
arrived. 

We  all  stood  around  chatting,  and  I  was  about  to  say, 
"Well,  girls,  it's  time  to  put  on  the  feed  bags,"  when  I  saw 
Alice  Landon  coming  in  with  a  flowered  hat  and  eager  face. 
I  had  forgotten  inviting  her. 

When  you  have  place  cards,  plus  a  round  table,  you  can't 
cover  up  a  lapse  like  that  very  well.  I  tried  to  pretend  the 
hotel  was  at  fault  and  everyone  chattered  like  mad  and  ulti- 
mately it  was  all  straightened  out  and  I  put  Alice  on  my  right 
and  told  her  how  nice  her  in-laws  were  and  asked  how  they 
had  spent  their  visit. 

She  said  the^^  went  on  a  picnic  and  drove  around  the 
country  side  and  dined  at  the  hotel.  "We  spent  so  much  time 
talking,  mostly,  we  didn't  have  time  for  half  what  we  wanted 
to  do,"  she  said  without  much  conviction.  The  eagerness  had 
left  her  face  and  she  was  deadly  white ;  she  scarcely  touched 
her  lunch. 

This  time  she  did  not  call  to  say  she  had  had  a  good  time. 
I  did  not  blame  her.  I  told  myself  we  really  must  have  those 
youngsters  over  to  supper,  for  I  realized  with  a  shock  they 
had  been  here  nearly  a  year.  Nell  Blakeslee  and  I  were  driv- 
ing nearby  one  day  when  I  decided  to  stop  in  and  invite  her. 

The  curtains  were  down  and  the  front  yard  was  piled  with 
crates.  Alice  came  to  the  door  and  stared  at  us  and  flnally 
asked  us  in.    She  explained  that  Bud  had  been  transferred 
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again,  and  that  they  were  moving  to  the  other  side  of  the  state. 
"Why,  it  seems  as  if  yon  hardly  got  here!"  I  exclaimed. 

She  smiled  for  the  first  time.  "It  seems  a  long  time  to 
me,"  she  said. 

I'd  never  heard  of  the  town  they  were  going  to,  but  Nell 
said  she  had  driven  through  it  and  it  was  awful — just  a 
whistle  stop  in  the  middle  of  nowhere.  "I  hope  you  won't  be 
miserable  there,"  Nell  said. 

"It  can't  be  worse  than  here,"  Alice  Landon  said. 

"What's  that?"  Nell  said  incredulously. 

"It  can't  be  worse  than  here,"  Alice  Landon  repeated 
quietly. 

For  once,  Nell  was  speechless.  We  left  hastily,  Alice  walk- 
ing to  the  door  with  us  with  a  still,  cold  smile  on  her  face. 
She  did  take  my  hand  briefly.  "Thanks  for  your  kindness," 
she  said. 

Automatically,  I  said,  "It  was  nothing."  Then  I  met  her  eyes 
and  had  to  look  away,  and  said  slowly  and  regretfully,  "Noth- 
ing at  all."   She  patted  my  hand  a  little,  as  if  consoling  me. 

In  the  car,  Nell  found  tongue  at  last  and  exploded  in  a 
tirade  against  the  newcoming  oil  people  and  their  stuck-up 
ways  and  their  failure  to  join  into  community  life.  "They 
come,  rob  us  of  our  natural  resources  and  then  go  as  if  we 
never  existed,"  she  said.  "The  ungrateful,  conceited  thing! 
Wait  until  the  girls  hear  about  this !"  She  gave  me  a  sharp, 
suspicious  look.  "You're  mighty  quiet,  Kate!  Doesn't  this 
disgust  you,  too?" 

"Oh,  I'm  sick  about  it,"  I  said.   "I'm  just  sick  about  it." 
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